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Tennyson and the metaphysical problems he would 
solve. These great writers are all read not be- 
cause they are philosophers, but because they are 
poets. The Nosce Teipsum is a clever experi- 
ment in rimed philosophy. It is not a great 
poem, and it is only an incident — important as 
that may be — in the history of philosophy in 
poetry. Professor Sneath should now justify the 
large title he has written over this book by a 
series of studies in the philosophical poets. 



W. L. Cross. 



Yale University. 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Easy German Stories, with exercises, notes and 
vocabulary, by Philip Schuyler Allen, 
Ph. D., and Max Batt, Ph. D. 2 Volumes. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1904. 

The authors have put a good deal of care very 
successfully on these two volumes and have made 
a serviceable text. The plan is the same for each 
volume : reading matter consisting of complete 
short stories (65 pages in Vol. i and 80 in Vol. 
n), thoroughly digested in about 30 pages of 
notes for each volume, the whole provided with a 
German-English vocabulary and 70 pages of 
grammar (this by Dr. Henrietta Becker), the 
grammar being repeated in Vol. ii. The reading 
selections are for Vol. i : Baumbach, "Ranun- 
kulus" and "Der Fiedelbogen des Feck" ; 
Heyse, "L'Arrabbiata"; Rosegger, "Als ich 
das erste Mai auf dem Dampfwagen sasz," " Wie 
der Meisensepp gestorben ist"; and for Vol. n : 
Riehl, "Der Leibmedikus"; Liliencron, "Der 
Narr " ; Wildenbruch, " Das edle Blut" 

Of these stories, the most meritorious in them- 
selves are Rosegger" s. These, as well as Heyse' s 
and Wildenbruch' s have already become fixtures 
in America through the excellent editions of Foss- 
ler [1895, Ginn], Frost [1896, Holt], and 
Schmidt [1898, Heath] . The editors have taken 
some few liberties with the text of Rosegger' s 
stories, but have usually left the dialectic touches 
(e. g., p. 5<3,feitel 'messer,' which, by the way, 
ought to be noted in the vocabulary as dialectic). 



This is well, too, for the student must early adjust 
himself to the fact that in modern German he 
must have his mind made up to meet foreign or 
dialectic words in almost any kind of literature — 
a mark of the cosmopolitan tendencies of the age. 
The editors in the Biographical introductions fur- 
nish good illustration of the same thing by the 
use of the scholastic (but transparent and thor- 
oughly Germanized) expressions, Lokal-kolorit 
(not in vocabulary), Foliant, intimsten, Tempera- 
ment, frapperden (not in vocabulary), LHdaktis- 
mus, and many others which, on the whole, make 
the introduction sound bookish, and like a semi- 
nar-arbeit addressed to students of style rather 
than to beginners in the language. 

It seems to me there is little good to be derived 
by leaving the student to his guesses for the 
meaning of such words from Vol. n, as bvrniert- 
esten, dummpfiflig, verhimmelnd, Kutte, Bisz, 
etc., etc., which are not in the vocabulary. The 
editors say many words are "designedly not in 
the vocabulary," so it is impossible to guess which 
are the intended omissions. But it exasperates a 
student not to find a word he goes after, and the 
gender if not the meaning makes it imperative to 
supply a close vocabulary. How is the beginner 
to infer anything about the derivatives or com- 
pounds of knapp if hnapp is not in the vocabu- 
lary ? hnapp and a pageful of aftermath is 
gathered at p. 80. Page 1 52 ff. the meanings of 
the infinitives should be given. The material of 
the grammar ought to be indexed. It is unfortu- 
nate that the 100 words at p. 80 (Vol. n) are not 
in their places in the regular vocabulary. 

The "Exercises" for conversational practice 
and the " Notes " on the text are admirable, and 
here the salient virtues of the two volumes appear. 
Many of the questions might be made to require 
less memory of the detailed progress of narration 
since the use of the German is the prime object, 
e. g., "What occurs next?" is the poorest style 
of a question (and doesn't occur here). But a 
question like "What happens after he sets the 
bucket under the spout?" leaves the burden 
wholly on the language proper where it belongs. 

The grammatical appendix has strong features 
and the heavy type does especially good service in 
the verb paradigms, e. g., p. 142, 143, 149. 

The grammar leaves the beaten path at intervals 
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for a doubtful advantage. Instead of "a as in 
father " it gives " resembles a in artificial " (where 
there are two a's), "e resembles e in yellow," 
(why not as in yell?), and "u resembles oo in 
swoon" (why not as u in truly), much as if a 
teacher should give " monkeywrench " as an 
example of a noun. 

The use of always usually gets a grammar into 
trouble. Always and never are not for mortals 
to use in grammars. The vowel followed by a 
double consonant is not always short ; and ie and 
ei are not always long (cf. einmal and vielleicht), 
also section 21 not all feminines of this class take 
the umlaut (cf. Trubsal, Besorgnisz, Erlaubnisz). 

The English is a little blind at times, e. g., at 
Section 13 (b), and Section 142, and foot-note 
on page 149. The parenthesis in the inflectional 
forms is often misleading for lack of hyphens ; at 
page 127 (bottom) what is the student to infer of 
the accent of the plural Studenten t 

In the verb paradigms one could only conclude 
that the type " er wurde lieben " is an impossible 
form. There is no provision for the type ihm 
wurde gefolgt which, bad as it is, occurs and 
might well be treated. 

On the whole, the declensions will mystify the 
student. The student should learn a plural for 
each gender: (1) umlaut and -e for masculine, (2) 
-e for neuter, (3) -era for feminine. The "few 
feminines" that are like masculines are 35 mostly 
exceedingly common words, and should be listed at 
section 21. Students feel solid footing when the 
whole case is shown, and are grateful for such 
lists. Section 23, ' ' some monosyllabic feminines ' ' 
are about 30 of the commonest words. Section 22, 
"monosyllabic neuters " (in black face type), 
as if giving about all there is to neuters is very 
deceptive (but common in other grammars). It 
is a false rule for neuters, since, aside from com- 
pounds, only about 60 neuters in the whole lan- 
guage have that plural, — the far commoner form 
being added -e only, — the five dozen neuters and 
the one dozen masculines having -er. 

It can only be mystifying to a beginner to show 
him the three genders in one class (Sohn, Hand, 
Jahr). Plurals with or without their umlaut are 
the best basis for classifying. 

The two volumes are beautifully printed and 
remarkably free from errors. On the front cover 



and again on the title page "Vol. i" is omitted 
from the title and the paging should not begin 
over at each division of the book. 



P. B. Burnet. 



Iowa College. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nasality in Italian. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — In his review of the work of Professor 
Scripture in the Jan. (1904) M. L. N, Professor 
Weeks calls especial attention to some of the pres- 
ent writer's experiments in Italian. Permit me a 
few words upon this subject, lest any one taking 
these statements too generally should conclude that 
nasality does not exist in Italian in the sounds in 
question (or, by extension, in other Romance lan- 
guages). 

In associating himself with Professor Scripture's 
"criticism of Josselyn at the top of p. 349," * 
Professor Weeks has also followed him in taking 
for granted that "nasality" must require for its 
production a fall of the velum and consequent 
passage of air through the nasal passages. That 
this is not so is indicated on p. 605. The word 
" nasality " is evidently used in its broadest sense 
as indicating any action whatever in the nasal 
cavities. 

The article referred to above was only a pre- 
liminary study, and it would have been more 
profitable to quote from the chapter on nasality 
in V Etude sur la phonMique italienne, since that 
represents a later and more comprehensive study 
upon a greater number of subjects. In this, as 
well as in subsequent experiments (both Italian 
and Spanish), not only is the presence of vibra- 
tions ( " resonance ") proved, but the actual pas- 
sage of air is not at all uncommon, both in occlu- 
sives and fricatives, voiced and voiceless. The 
writer had the privilege this summer of seeing the 
advance sheets of the still unpublished part of 

'The passage reads: " Josselyn' s deduction of nasali- 
sation for these sounds [I, r, g, d, b, s] is, I believe, in- 
correct." 



